NATURE NOTES. 


Those of us who live within half a day’s journey of 
London have good opportunities of studying the physical 
features and flora of the cretaceous and tertiary periods. 
Should our way lead us over the Downs above Brighton, or 
the hills of Reigate or Dorking, we shall be able to recog- 
nise by the white chalk beneath our feet that we are walking 
over land laid down under deep-sea conditions in bygone 
ages. Standing on the Devil’s Dyke at Brighton, or on the 
summit of Boxhill at Dorking, we are indeed standing on the 
edge of the chalk escarpment, scarcely touched by the 
weathering agents which have worn away the intervening 
portion between these two points. & 

This land between the two escarpments is formed of those 
greensands and gaults which were laid down in shallow 
water before the land had subsided sufficiently to be covered 
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another cretaceous cephalopod, a create u- u 
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the spring we get early purple (O. muscula)? hand-spotted 
orchis masculata) dwarf (O. ustulata). Then later, the bee 
(ophrys aptfera), butterfly (habenatia bifolia), fly (ophty, 
musc.feraj spidet orchis (ophrys aranifera), iwlyblad 
(hstera ovata), and b.rd’s nest (neottia nidus-avis). In 
July we get pyramid orchis (pyramidalis) and helleborine. 
the Gentian Family is represented by the yellow ort 
(chlora perfoliata), and the common pink centaury 
(erythraea centaurium). 

Poppies are numerous. We distinguish field poppy 
(papaver rhoes), pale poppy (P. argemone), and yellowhorn 
or sea poppy (glaucium luteum), by the seaside, with its 
curious long twisted ovaries, which give it the name of sea 
cucumber also, and the rough poppy (papaver hybridum), 
with small carmine-coloured petals and round rough seed- 
vessels. 

The members of the Composite Family are very numerous. 
The star thistle (centaurea calcitrapa) is one of the rarities of 
this order. It has a beautiful appearance, its calyx forming 
a thorny star round the little thistle-like flower. The 
beautiful blue chicory (cichorium intybus), the cornflower 
(centaurea cyanus), and knapweeds (centaurea). Fleabane 
(inula) and ragworts (senecis) abound. There is also the 
round-headed rampion (phyliuma orbiculare), a pretty little 
flower belonging to the campanulaceae, whose acquaintance 
I first made in Switzerland, and of course quantities of its 
near relative, the dainty harebell (campanula rotundifolia). 

This is but a slight enumeration of the many flowers to be 
found on the chalk. 

Leaving the chalk hills we descend into the open plain, 
which once lay hidden beneath a great chalk mountain t lat 
joined and rose above the two escarpments of the North and 
South Downs before mentioned. The plain rolls away in 
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gentle undulations covered with fine forest and glorious 
woodland. Here we find hard sandstones, from which we 
get our hearthstones, softer sandstones from which “ Fuller’s 
Earth ” is made (Sandgate Beds). These are called the 
greensands, and with them we get layers of clay. The 
thickest of these layers separating the upper and lower 
greensand is called gault. In these deposits, the fossils, we 
find, are much the same as in the chalk, as they were laid 
down in sea water, although shallow, instead of deep, but we 
find no ammonites, because they died out during this period. 
Beneath the greensands and gault, and still belonging to the 
chalk period, we get more sandy and clayey beds called the 
Wealden-strata, only differing from those above, because we 
can tell from their fossils that they were deposited in fresh 
water. Amongst them we get many remains of fir trees and 
ferns and fresh water shellfish. There are also beds of 
“ ironstone, ’ which were extensively mined and smelted 
before the coal and ironstones of the North were exploited. 
Let us take a walk through the picturesque scenery of the 
Ashdown Forest, a neighbourhood which should be doublv 
interesting to us, for here Charles Darwin studied Nature 
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CHARLES LAMB. 


he came of age. He was at this time in love, and was 
unfortunately crossed in it. His essay on “ Dream Children ” 
a Reverie, refers to this period of his life, and his trouble 
so took hold upon him that for a time he became insane. 
In due course he recovered, but only, as it were, to become 
conscious of fresh trouble, for his sister, to whom he was 


much attached, became suddenly insane, killing her mother 
and injuring her father. She was of course removed from 
her home. When she recovered from the attack her brother, 
who had sorely missed her, and who could not bear the 
idea of her being always under restraint, begged that she 
might return to her home, and he would keep watch over 
her. In reading of this period of Lamb’s life, one is moved 
to great admiration of him, for he voluntarily took upon 
himself a very difficult task. 

It was not the performing of an uncongenial duty once 
and for all, but the doing of it day after day for years. In 
Lamb’s case it meant endless sorrow in seeing a dearly-loved 
one so sadly afflicted, and ceaseless anxiety, not knowing 
when an outbreak might appear ; and as time went on the 
attacks became more frequent, and each of longer duration 
than the last. Often he and his sister were driven from 
place to place, for those with whom they had lodged but a 
short time, hearing of the sad tragedy in their lives, would 
entertain objections against them, and Lamb and his sister 
would feel obliged to seek a fresh home, if such it could be 


